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dent and Mr. "Webster which could never be filled or passed;
for the doctrines of the message were diametrically opposite to
all the views respecting the powers of Congress, and respecting
the office of the Supreme Court as the interpreter of the Con
stitution, which Mr. "Webster had held from his first entrance
into public life, and which were as inseparable from his public
character as they were thoroughly incorporated into all his in-
tellectual habits. As he had taken the leading part in conduct-
ing the bill through the Senate, it appeared to devolve on him
to examine the grounds of the veto message. There was little
probability that the bill could obtain the requisite constitutional
vote of two-thirds of the members of each House, in order to
make it a law notwithstanding the objections of the President.
But the doctrines of the message could not be passed by in
silence.

The speech which Mr. "Webster delivered on these doctrines,
upon the llth of July (1832), was grave, and as courteous tow-
ard the President as could be demanded, but it was exceedingly
plain and emphatic. It was not answered then, nor has it ever
been answered since. The position taken by the President, that
every official, who takes an oath to support the Constitution,
swears to support it " as he understands it," and that, if he un-
derstands it differently from the construction that has been
given to it by the Supreme Court of the United States, he is at
liberty, in his official action, to follow out his own convictions,1
was, it is right to say, refuted by Mr. Webster. It has never
commended itself to the sound judgment of the most enlightened
portion of the nation, of any party; and, although it has been
occasionally reasserted by public men, in justification of par-
ticular acts, it has never been successfully defended. In the
excitement of the time, the party that followed General Jack-

1 The following is the position of    when it may be brought before them for

President Jackson's celebrated "veto"    judicial decision.     The opinion of the

message: " Each public officer, who takes    judges has no more authority over Con-

an   oath  to support the Constitution,    gress than the opinion of Congress has

swears to support it as he understands    over the judges; and on that point the

it, and not as it is understood by others.    President is independent of both.    The

It is as much the duty of the House of    authority of the Supreme Court must not,

Representatives, of the Senate, and of the   therefore, be permitted to  control  the

President, to decide upon the constitu-    Congress, or the Executive, when acting

tioaality of any bill or resolution which   in their legislative capacities, but to have

may be presented to them for passage or   only such influence as the force of their

approval, as it is of the supreme judges,   reasoning may deserve."